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io justice to the width of its outlook or the profundity
of its teaching.
It is sometimes said that the Gita is a gospel of
nishkamakarma or selfless action. Even this time-honoured
formula does not adequately express the meaning of
the scripture. For it expresses only the negative side of
its teaching, but not its positive side. It only points out
that the Gita wants us to eliminate kama or selfish desire
which is generally at the back of human action," but it
does not point out that the Gita substitutes in its place
]nana or the knowledge of a higher Self. The ideal
Yogin does not merely cease to be a man of the world.
He becomes a man of God. He is a man who works in
this world discharging his duties efficiently and selflessly,
but who lives in a world of Spirit where success and
failure have a different connotation. For when the soul
puts forth its moral energy in the form of a righteous act,
a gentle word or a kind thought, it may fail in the external
world; but, as every religious man knows, it is crowned
with success in the internal world of Spirit. As long as a
man sets the goal of his life in the external world, he is
subject to uncertainty. And even when he succeeds, his
success can give him no permanent joy. But if he shifts
his goal from the material world to the spiritual world,
he will soon realise that there is no such thing as failure
in life. The ideal Yogin of the Gita is one who has set}
the goal of his life not in this world, nor in a heaven
which he hopes to reach after death, but in a world of
Spirit of which he is a denizen even here and now. That
world is not only one of permanence and reality, but also
one of freedom. The more a man feels at home there
and does his work here, the more he has of eternal life.
To abide in it constantly and to feel that he is no longer